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EIGHT DYNASTIES OF CHINESE PAINTING TO OPEN AT THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION OF CHINESE PAINTING EVER ASSEMBLED IN THE WESTERN 
WORLD 


The largest and most comprehensive exhibition of Chinese painting ever 
seen in the Western world goes on view at The Cleveland Museum of Art on February 11 
and runs through March 29, 1981. The exhibition Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting; 
The Collections of the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum, Kansas City, and The Cleveland 

Museum of Art , brings together two of the world’s premier collections of Chinese 
painting to form an unparalleled exhibition of 282 works covering 20 centuries of 
artistic development, from the third century B.C. to the mld-19th century. An 
exhibition of this scope and quality would be impossible to create from other 
collections in Europe or America. The other two major collections of Chinese 
painting in the Western world, those of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and the 
Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, are so heavily restricted by charter that most 
of Boston's major works and all of the Freer 's cannot be lent to any outside loan 
exhibition. 

The collections of the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum and The Cleveland Museum 
of Art complement one another so well that the exhibition is able to examine the 
complete flow of Chinese painting traditions, including all the major schools and 
most of the important artists whose work has survived. The Nelson-Atkins is strong 
in early paintings, while Cleveland has large holdings of later works. Even within 
those areas where both collections are well represented, the particular artists 
or subjects from one institution complement those from the other. 

In the words of Sherman E. Lee, Director of The Cleveland Museum of Art, 

"This exhibition is a once in a lifetime opportunity to see and appreciate the full 
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range of beauty and accomplishment of one of the world’s richest artistic 
traditions. ” 

Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting was on view at the Nelson Gallery-Atkins 
Museum in Kansas City from November 7, 1980 through January 4, 1981. It will travel 
to the Tokyo National Museum in the fall of 1982 after an abbreviated version is 
shown at Asia House Gallery in New York in the spring of that year. The exhibition 
is supported by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. The Cleveland showing is assisted by a grant from 
the Ohio Arts Council. 

Chinese paintings are executed with brush and ink on either silk or paper, and 
these materials and instruments have remained essentially the same throughout the 
history of Chinese painting. The techniques, closely related to the revered art 
of calligraphy (writing), lend themselves perfectly to the artist’s methods of 
working. Chinese paintings, usually done in the studio, are spontaneous recreations 
from the artists’ visual memories. 

The exhibition contains works in the three major categories of Chinese painting: 
figure painting; bird, flower, and bamboo painting; and landscape painting and in the 
three major formats: vertical hanging scroll, horizontal handscroll, and album leaf. 

The early paintings, dating from the third century B.C. to the ninth century A.D. 
are dominated by figural subjects. Often they are narrative illustrations with 
a moral tone. The late seventh and eighth centuries, during the opulent and lavish 
court of the T’ang Dynasty (618-906), present the culmination of the Chinese 
figure painting art. With the collapse of the T’ang Dynasty, this kind of court 
art ceased to have significant importance, and with the advent of the ninth century 
painting began a shift to landscape. 

The zenith of naturalistic and monumental landscape painting in China was 
reached during the tenth and eleventh centuries with the work of a number of great 
early masters such as Hsu Tao-ning, Li Ch’eng, and Chii-jan. The extraordinary works 
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of these great painters are represented in the exhibition by superb examples. 
Naturalistic landscape dominated during the early Northern Sung D 3 masty (960-1127) , 
and a school devoted to bird and flower painting also grew in popularity. 

During the Southern Sung Dynasty (1127-1279), a new type of landscape 
developed which avoided the intense realism of the past and drastically eliminated 
detail. In these works, more evocative than literal, painters made use of 
dramatic and daring asymmetry and striking placement. It was an art of suggestion 
where a few brilliantly placed lines or washes suggested a whole landscape. The 
graphic possibilities of large areas of blank silk were also exploited to the fullest, 
and landscape became a vehicle for translating human emotion into painting. Ma Yuan, 
along with Hsia Kuei and others, was responsible for these stylistic changes affecting 
the course of Chinese painting. 

Also in the Southern Sung came the flowering of Zen painting in which the 
spiritual essence of the subject was captured in rapid, dynamic, and rather eccentric 
informality. Reinforcing the movement away from intense realism, the emphasis was 
on spontaneous, intuitive expression. 

In the thirteenth century the Mongols invaded China and proclaimed the Yiian 
Dynasty (1279-1368). The most Influential painters of this age withdrew from this 
"foreign" court and worked in seclusion in Southern China. These Yuan masters 
rejected the evocative style of the Southern Sung. As 3 niimetry and suggestion were 
replaced by a more intellectual approach, emphasizing brush strokes and fully 
defined compositions. It was a sophisticated, cerebral art that could be fully 
appreciated only by the literati (scholar-painters) . These painters were heirs 
to the theories and practices of a group of Northern Sung artists who originated 
literati painting. 

Ni Tsan was one of the most influential of the "Four Yuan Masters," and his 
work was widely studied and copied by later painters. Throughout the Ming and Ch'ing 
Dynasties it was very popular to paint pictures in the style of great artists 
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of earlier ages. The Chinese consider a copy, when done by a master of his art, 
to be just as worthy as an entirely original work. 

The scholar-painters or literati, such as Shen Chou and T'ung Ch'i-ch’ang, 
were responsible for the significant developments of the Ming D 3 masty (1368-1644) 
in critical literature and painting. They looked down on professional painters 
who worked for the court even though some, such as Yin Hung with his dramatic, 
decorative paintings, would certainly have had a wider appeal than the literati. 

Shen Chou was one of the leading painters of the Wu school, named for Wu'hsien 
where many of these artists lived and worked. Scholars and amateurs, these 
painters were also gentlemen of means and culture who were free from the necessity 
of working for a living. To them painting was a serious business worthy of their 
undivided attention and most conscientious efforts. T'ung Ch'i-ch'ang organized 
his paintings in an arbitrary, intellectual way. Each painting has its own logic, 
unrelated to any real landscape. His painting and writing revitalized landscape 
painting and his views on which painters were "acceptable" influenced art criticism 
for generations. 

The fabric of Chinese painting is richer and more complex in the two centuries 
between 1650 and 1850 than at any other time. More painters produced more works, and 
more of those have survived. Two trends dominated painting in the Ch'ing Dynasty 
(1644-1911). One was more conservative in the sense that it drew on old masters 
for inspiration, while the other more innovative group, the "Individualists," 
produced compositions that were often dramatically different from anything that had 
been done previously. The arts were integrated during the Ch'ing Dynasty as never 
before. Poetry clubs brought together calligraphers, poets, and painters, and 
the best painters of this age were almost always poets of some note. 

The exhibition has been organized by the Nelson Gallery- Atkins Museum, 

Kansas City, Missouri and The Cleveland Museum of Art and consists wholly of works 
from those institutions permanent collections. A fully-illustrated catalog 
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of the exhibition has been xjritten by Sherman E. Lee, Chief Curator of Oriental 
Art and Director of The Cleveland Museum of Art; Laurence Sickman, Director 
Emeritus of the Nelson Gallery- Atkins Museum; Marc Wilson, Curator of Oriental 
Art at the Nelson Gallery- Atkins Museum; and Wai-kam Ho, Curator of Chinese 
Art at The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

A major scholarly symposium and a complete program of free lectures, classes, 
films, gallery talks, and audio-visual presentations accompany the exhibition's 
Cleveland showing. An educational exhibition, Chinese Painting; Themes and Techniques , 
prepared in conjunction with the main exhibition, will be on view at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art through April 5, 1981. 
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For additional information, photographs, or color transparencies, contact the 
Public Relations Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


